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The Problem 

In 1903 Johannsen announced that continued selection 
of the extreme values of certain quantitative characters 
in successive self-fertilized generations of a number of 
strains of beans had produced no changes in the mean 
values of the characters. He concluded that these par- 
ticular strains were homozygous for the gametic factors 
whose interaction resulted in the characters investigated, 
that these homozygous characters may be properly de- 
scribed by one or more gametic factors nonvariable in 
transmissible qualities and properties, and that the varia- 
tions observed in the characters of any single fraternity 
were due entirely to the action of environmental condi- 
tions during ontogeny and were not inherited. Funda- 
mentally, these conclusions were a recognition of the gen- 
eral value of Mendelian description for all forms of in- 
heritance through sexual reproduction, combined with an 

i These investigations were conducted with funds furnished by the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station from their Adams } appropria- 
tions, by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and by the Bussey Institution of Harvard University, and the 
writers desire to take this opportunity of expressing their sincere appre- 
ciation of this hearty cooperation which made the work possible. 
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admission of disbelief in the inheritance of ordinary 
adaptive changes. The latter conception was Weismann- 
ian in that all inherited variations were held to be changes 
in the germ cells. It was not necessary to suppose it im- 
possible for the environment to produce such changes and 
therefore to have been of no value during the course of 
evolution, but merely to suppose that during the compara- 
tively short period of experimental investigations no gam- 
etic variations have occurred traceable to such a cause. 
For his first conclusion to be justified, it was assumed that 
the changes which every biologist knows do follow the 
continuous selection of extremes under certain conditions 
are to be interpreted entirely by the segregation and re- 
combination of hypothetical gametic factors which are 
constant in their reactions under identical conditions. 

Numerous investigators working on "pure lines" with 
different material corroborated Johannsen's conclusions, 
and, as it was seen to be possible to interpret in the same 
manner changes made by selection in experiments where 
self-fertilized lines were not used, such as those of the 
Vilmorins and others on sugar beets and those of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station on maize, many 
biologists accepted them and considered them a great ad- 
vance over former conceptions of the mechanism of 
heredity. On the other hand, there were those who main- 
tained a skeptical attitude, the chief criticism directed 
against the conception being that all progress due to 
selection must have a limit, which in many of these ex- 
periments had already been reached, and that even if re- 
sults were being obtained action might be too slow to be 
detected. 

The Matekial 

These criticisms were reasonable when applied to cer- 
tain specific cases, and in 1908 the experiments reported 
in this paper were designed with the hope of testing their 
validity, using the species ordinarily grown for commer- 
cial tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum, as the material. This 
plant satisfies the conditions which are requisite for 
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material used in pure line studies. It has characters that 
can be estimated readily^ and accurately and which are 
affected only slightly by external conditions. It is easily 
grown, is naturally self-fertilized, reproduces prolifically, 
and is known in many markedly different varieties. In 
fact, it is an ideal subject for work of this kind. 

The investigations were not patterned after the stand- 
ard type set by Johannsen wherein the constancy of suc- 
cessive generations of pure lines grown from selected 
extremes were tested, since even if it were possible to 
gather a quantity of data at all comparable to that col- 
lected by Johannsen (:09) and Jennings ( :08) in their 
brilliant investigations, the criticisms mentioned above 
might still be made. The plan chosen was that of cross- 
ing two varieties of tobacco which differed in a character 
complex easily and precisely determined, and of selecting 
extremes from a number of families of the F 2 generation. 
If Johannsen 's views be incorrect, such continued selec- 
tion should affect each family in the same degree. If his 
conclusions be justified, selection should reach an end- 
point in different generations in different families, and 
there should be no relation between the number of genera- 
tions required to reach this end-point and the progress 
that is possible. 

There should be no need of a historical summary of the 
previous investigations that have been interpreted as cor- 
roborating or refuting Johannsen ? s conclusions. Such 
summaries have been made in other papers. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the classical researches of Pearl 
( :11) on the inheritance of fecundity in the domestic 
fowl have been so planned and executed that certain of 
the criticisms directed against Johannsen mentioned above 
are not justified, yet Pearl finds himself thoroughly in 
accord with the Danish physiologist's position. 

Several hundred varieties of Nicotiana tdbacum exist 
which differ from each other by definite botanical char- 
acters, yet only two general characters suitable for our 
purpose were found. We desired to confine our observa- 
tions to quantitative characters that were influenced but 
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little by environment, and number of leaves and size of 
corolla were the only ones' that satisfied this requirement. 
Such character differences as height of plant and size of 
leaf, while undoubtedly transmissible, are influenced so 
strongly in their development by nutrition that work with 
them is exceedingly difficult. For example, if a certain 
variety of Nicotiana tabacum is grown under the best of 
field conditions, the longest leaves are about 28 inches and 
the total height about 6 feet, but a portion of the same 
seed fraternity may be grown to maturity in 4-inch pots 
without reaching a height of over 16 inches or having 
leaves longer than 4 inches. On the other hand, several 
experiments conducted in the same manner have shown 
no difference between the frequency curves of variation 
in number of leaves or of size of corolla, whether starved 
in small pots or grown under optimum conditions. The 
character complex number of leaves was chosen for this 
investigation rather than the size of corolla because vari- 
eties that differ greatly in number of leaves are common. 



TABLE I 

Frequency Distribution of Number of Leaves per Plant when 
Starved in Small Pots 

(Compare with frequency distribution under normal field conditions at 
Forest Hills, Massachusetts, in Tables VII and XI) 
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Pkevious Wokk of the "Havana" X "Sumatka" Ceoss 

Several crosses have been made between varieties of 
tobacco that had a mean difference of seven or eight 
leaves, but the majority of the data reported here were 
collected from the descendants of a cross made by A. D. 
Shamel between the types known in Connecticut as 
' i Havana" and ' ' Sumatra. ' 9 The ' ' Havana" parent was 
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from a variety that had been grown for a number of years 
at Gf-ranby, Connecticut. It averages about 20 leaves per 
plant although ranging from 16 to 25 leaves. The aver- 
age height is about 1.4 m. and the average leaf area about 
7 sq. dm. The "Sumatra" parent was a type specimen 
of a variety that had been introduced into Connecticut to 
be grown under cloth shade. It averages between 26 and 
27 leaves per plant with a range of from 21 to 32 leaves. 
The average height is nearly 2.0 m., but the average leaf 
area is only about 3 sq. dm. 

According to Shamel, the first hybrid generation of 
this cross developed somewhat more vigorously than the 
parent types and was uniform in its habit of growth. 
The second generation, he thought, was hardly more vari- 
able than the first. Several F 3 families, the progeny of 
inbred F 2 individuals, were grown in 1906 and proved to 
be a variable lot. One of these plants produced 26 small, 
round-pointed leaves with short internodes between them. 
This plant was thought by Mr. E. Halladay, upon whose 
farm the experiment was conducted, and Mr. J. B. Stewart, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to be worth sav- 
ing from its promise of producing a desirable commercial 
type. 

In 1907 the Department of Agriculture made an agree- 
ment with Mr. Halladay to grow two acres of tobacco for 
experimental purposes, and on his own initiative Mr. 
Halladay grew a number of plants from inbred seed of 
the one that bore 26 leaves. This selection, numbered 2 
h-29 in accordance with the department nomenclature, 
was comparatively uniform in appearance and several 
plants were selfed. In Mr. Halladay ? s absence, how- 
ever, all of the plants were "topped," except one that 
happened to be rather late. This plant was selfed. It 
had 26 medium-sized, round leaves and grew to about the 
same height as the Connecticut Havana. 

In view of Mr. Halladay 's high opinion of the type, the 
seed of this plant and the remaining seed of its parent 
were planted in 1908. The plants of this generation pre- 
sented a uniform appearance and promised a high grade 
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of wrapper tobacco, but the crop when cured lacked uni- 
formity. Some leaves of exceptionally high quality were 
produced, but the crop in general lacked that characteris- 
tic known as " grain" and had too large a proportion of 
heavy leaves — the so-called "tops." 

From this 1908 generation 100 seed plants were selfed, 
their leaves harvested, cured and fermented separately, 
and data on quality recorded. The type was also grown 
commercially on a large scale. The commercial results, 
however, have been reported in another paper. We are to 
consider only the results of the selection experiment that 
began in 1908, through the cooperation between the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, a joining of forces that in 1909 
included the Bussey Institution of Harvard University. 
Sham el ( :07) considered the strain produced by this cross 
to be the result of a mutation. From a study of the 
data from the previous work on the cross it seemed to the 
writers that a different interpretation of the results might 
be made. While it was not impossible that the many- 
leaved type that had been isolated was the result of a 
mutation, it appeared much more probable that it had 
arisen through a recombination of Mendelian factors. 
The type had the habit of growth and size of leaf of the 
pure "Havana" variety and the number of leaves of the 
"Sumatra" variety, a combination that might reason- 
ably be expected to be the result of the Mendelian law. 

Besults on the Eecipkocal Ckoss, "Sumatra" 
X "Havana" 
To test the hypothesis that the new tobacco was the 
result of such recombination and could be reproduced 
whenever desired, the reciprocal of the original cross was 
made in 1910. The female parent, "Sumatra," was the 
direct descendant of a sister of the plant used as the 
male parent of the original cross by Shamel in 1903 
through seven generations of selfed plants. The male 
parent, "Havana," was from the commercial field of the 
Windsor Tobacco Growers' Corporation at Bloomfield, 
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Connecticut. It was a descendant in a collateral line of 
the plant used by Shamel in 1903 as the female parent in 
his cross. 

Table II, giving the frequency distribution for the num- 
ber of leaves of the two parents and the first and the 
second hybrid generations, is a complete justification of 
our prediction as to how the hybrid type produced by 
Shamel originated. The "Sumatra" and the F 1 genera- 
tion were grown at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1911, the 
"Havana" was grown at Bloomfield, Connecticut, in 1911 
from commercial seed of the same variety as the plant 
used for the male parent, while the F 2 generation was 
grown at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1912. The F 1 gen- 
eration, producing an average of 23.3 ± .14 leaves per 
plant, is intermediate in leaf number, since the "Havana" 
variety shows an average leaf number per plant of 19.8 
± .08 and the "Sumatra" variety 26.5 ± .11. The varia- 
tion as determined by the coefficient of variability is some- 
what less for the F 1 than for either parent. The value 
for the "Sumatra" variety is 6.64 per cent. ± .28 per 
cent., for the "Havana" variety 6.98 per cent. ± .27 per 
cent, and for the F 1 generation 6.24 per cent. ± .41 per 
cent. Taking into consideration the probable error in 
each case, one may say that the variability of the three 
populations is almost the same. 

The variability of theF 2 generation, however, is greatly 
increased. This is shown by the high coefficient of vari- 
ability, 10.29 -±' .23 per cent., although a glance at the fre- 
quency distribution with its range of from 18 to 31 leaves 
brings home the point without recourse to biometrical 
calculation. 

The appearance of the plants in the field corroborated 
the data of Table II in other characters. The F 1 genera- 
tion was intermediate in the various leaf characters, such 
as shape, size and texture, that distinguish "Sumatra" 
from "Havana" tobacco, and in these characters it seemed 
as uniform as either of the parental varieties. On the other 
hand, the F 2 generation was extremely variable. Some 
plants could not be distinguished from the pure "Suma- 
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tra," others resembled "Havana," although of course the 
majority were intermediate in various degrees. Several 
plants combined the leaf size and habit of growth of the 
"Havana" parent with the leaf number of the "Suma- 
tra" parent. In other words, plamts were produced in 
the F 2 generation by the recombination of Mendelian fac- 
tors that exactly repeated the type which Shamel had ob- 
tained in the F 3 generation of the reciprocal cross made 
in 1903 and which he thought ivas due to a mutation. 
This fulfilled adequately the prediction made by us in 
1908. 

Besults of Selecting foe High Number and Low Num- 
ber of Leaves in the "Havana" X "Sumatra" 

Cross 

In describing the reproduction of Shamel 's hybrid with 
numerous large leaves by a reciprocal cross, there has 
been a chronological inversion. This was done simply to 
show that the original hybrid known commercially as 
"The Halladay" was actually a recombination of Men- 
delian factors in which the "Havana" and the "Suma- 
tra" varieties differed. We will now describe the effects 
of selection on the original "Halladay hybrid." 

It will be recalled that the selection experiment which 
is the principal subject of this paper began with the self- 
ing of 100 seed plants of Shamel 's Halladay hybrid in 
1908. These plants were the F 4 and F 5 generations of the 
cross "Havana" X "Sumatra." Plants numbered from 
1 to 49 were the F 4 generation; those numbered from 50 
to 100 were the F 5 generation. They were apparently 
breeding true for the short habit of growth and large- 
sized leaf of the "Havana" parent and the goodly num- 
ber of leaves of the "Sumatra" parent. The casual ob- 
server either would have said with Shamel that here was 
a mutation breeding as true as any tobacco variety, or 
that a fixed hybrid, a hybrid homozygous in all of its 
gametic factors, had been produced. Accurate data 
taken on the progeny of those of the F 4 and F 5 seed plants 
which it was possible for us to grow in our limited space, 
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however, show that such judgments would have been 
superficial. The general type of the plant did appear to 
be fixed, but the frequency distribution for number of 
leaves of the F 5 and F 6 populations were not the same. 
Strictly speaking, they were not fixed. What would be 
the result of selecting (and selfing) extremes from these 
different families for a number of years? A tentative 
answer to this question is to be obtained by examining 
the remainder of our tables. 

The tables are arranged roughly in the order of the 
effect that selection has had in changing the mean of the 
various families that were the starting points of this part 
of the experiment. The selections were grown near Bloom- 
field, Connecticut, on the light sandy loam of that region, 
soil typical of that which produces the famous Connecti- 
cut Eiver Valley wrapper tobacco. Duplicate experi- 
ments with several of the original families were made at 
New Haven, Connecticut, however, on an impoverished 
soil not fitted to grow a good quality of tobacco even after 
supplying large quantities of tobacco fertilizer, and in 
the condition used not fitted to grow good crops of any 
kind. Two families were also grown in triplicate, the 
third selections being planted at Forest Hills, Massachu- 
setts, on a very fine type of rich garden land which brought 
out maximum luxuriance of growth, but which did not 
produce good tobacco quality. These experiments were 
not true repetitions of the experiments at Bloomfield, 
Connecticut, since aliquot portions of the seed from the 
selfed plant grown there were not sent to the other places 
to be grown. But they were duplicates in that each 
family came from the same F 4 or F 5 mother plant, 
although, beginning with the F 5 or F 6 population, differ- 
ent selfed seed plants furnished the starting point of selec- 
tions carried on independently. In this way there were 
afforded a greater number of chances to see what selec- 
tion could do. 

Table III shows the results obtained from family No. 
77. This family arose from an F 5 plant having 23 leaves, 
one below the modal leaf number if we may judge from 
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the F 2 generation of the reciprocal cross where the mode 
was at 24 to 25 leaves. The F 6 fraternity that it pro- 
duced was somewhat smaller than one would wish if 
he were to be confident of the calculations made. The 
mode is 22 leaves and the mean nearly the same, 22.4 
± .11 leaves. From among these plants, a minus variant 
having 20 leaves and a plus variant having 27 leaves were 
selected to produce the F 7 generation. The modes in this 
generation are 21 and 25 leaves, respectively, a difference 
of 4 leaves ; and the means are 21.9 ± .08 and 24.9 ± .11 
leaves, respectively, a difference of 3 leaves. Progress in 
both directions continued when a 20-leaved plant was 
selected to carry on the minus strain, and a 30-leaved 
plant was selected to carry on the plus strain. The modal 
classes of the F 8 generation are 21 leaves in the minus 
selection and 26 leaves in the plus selection, while the 
means are 21.3 ± .05 leaves and 26.6 ± .07 leaves, respect- 
ively. In the F 9 generation the plus selection was lost, 
but the minus selection grown from a 20-leaved plant had 
the mode dropped to 18 leaves and the mean to 18.4 ± .08 
leaves. In order not to lose the plus selection entirely, 
however, more of the F 8 generation seed was grown in 
1912. The mode is the same as in 1911, but the mean 
dropped slightly to 25.8 ± .08 leaves. 

Here one notices what is very common throughout the 
experiment ; the extremes selected for mother plants were 
not members of the most extreme classes. This means 
simply that vigorous healthy specimens w T ere always 
selected as the mother plants, and often the most extreme 
variants did not come up to the standard. It is hardly 
just to criticize this procedure, however, for with the best 
care that it was possible to give, the experiments with 
several families were terminated on account of non- 
germination of seed or for some similar reason, it being 
impossible, on account of the pressure of other work, to 
self many plants in each selection. Even where seed 
from several mother plants was collected, it did not in- 
sure the continuation of that selection. The necessary 
space and care involved in growing so many seedlings in 
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isolated seed pans filled with sterilized soil made it im- 
possible to start more than two sets of plants for each 
plus and each minus selection. Generally both sets grew 
perfectly, but occasionally both failed, and in that case it 
was usually too late in the season to start a third set even 
if it were available. 

The second part of Table III shows the results obtained 
on the poor soil of New Haven, Connecticut, with the same 
family. There was continuous progress in both direc- 
tions. The minus selections during the three generations 
show a constant reduction of mode, the figures being 23, 
22 and 21; the plus selections show an even greater in- 
crease in mode, the figures being 25, 27 and 28. The same 
decrease and increase occur in the means until in the F 9 
generation there is a difference of nearly 9 leaves, the cal- 
culated means being 20.9dz.08 leaves and 29.7±.14 leaves, 
respectively. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show typical plants of the plus and minus 
strains of this family as developed by 3 years of selection. 
Fig. 3 illustrates an interesting change of phyllotaxy in 
some plants of (77-2)-l-l as grown at New Haven in 1912. 

Passing to the data on Family No. 76 (Table IV) there 
is the same evidence of the effectiveness of selection, ex- 
cluding the minus strain in 1910, of which only 31 plants 
were healthy. This effect is markedly less than with the 
other family. The mode of the minus selection remained 
at 24 leaves and the mean was reduced only from 24.1 
=b .11 leaves to 23.9 ± .05 leaves, — hardly a significant 
figure. The mode of the plus selection crept up to 26-27 
and the mean to 26.9 ± .07 leaves, there being here one 
more generation than in the case of the minus strain. 

Table V gives the data on plus and minus selections of 
Family No. 19 at Bloomfield for two generations. The 
original family stock of the F 5 generation has the mode at 
27 leaves and the mean at about 26 leaves. A 24-leaved 
plant of this generation became the parent of the minus 
strain, giving in the F 6 generation a population with the 
same mode and a slightly higher mean (26.9 ± .08 leaves). 
Continuation of the strain through a 24-leaved plant gave 
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an F 7 population with the mode one class lower and the 
mean at 25.8 ± .09 leaves. Whether this slight reduction 
really means anything we are unable to say. At least, if 
it yields at all to selection, 
the progress is very slow. 
On the other hand, a con- 
siderable gain has been 
made in the plus selec- 
tions. The mode rose im- 
mediately to 29 leaves 
when the progeny of a 29- 
leaved plant were grown, 
and went up to 30 leaves 
the next generation, the 
modal condition being the 
same as the number of 
leaves of the parent plant. 
The means are 26.3 ± 10 
leaves, 28.7 =i= .10 leaves 
and 29.2 ± .08 leaves, the 
amount of progress being 
— as may be seen — 2.4 
leaves and 0.5 leaf in the 
two successive genera- 
tions. This result appar- 
ently indicates a slowing 
down of the effect of selec- 
tion. 

The continuation of the 
table gives the results ob- 
tained at New Haven on 
this same family. Here 
there are data from three 
generations, and these 
data modify the conclu- 
sions based on the results 

obtained at Bloomfield. Both plus and minus strains 
nearly parallel the Bloomfield results for two generations, 




Fig. 1. Plant op Halladat Ha- 
vana Tobacco (77-2) -1-1, which Av- 
brages 29.7 Leaves Peb Plant. It 
is the Result op Thbee Yeabs op Se- 
lection pob High Leap Numbeb in 

FaSiILY 77, WHICH AVEBAGBD 22.4 

Leaves Peb Plant in 1909. New 
Haven, 1912. 
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the F 7 generation means being 28.3 ± .11 leaves and 25.1 
it .15 leaves, respectively, but in the F 8 generations they 
differ. Selecting minus extremes for the first two genera- 




Pia. 2. Plant of Halladay Havana Tobacco (77-l)*l-l, which Averages 
20.9 Leaves Pbb Plant. It is the Result of Three Ybabs of Selection fob 
Low Leaf Numbeb in Family 77. ^ew Haven, 1912. 

tions reduced the mean of that line from 26.3 dt .10 leaves 
to 25.1 ± .15 leaves, but the third selected generation (F 8 ) 
had a higher mean than the original family (27.3 ± .08 
leaves) . The parent plant of this F 3 generation produced 
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24 leaves, and as the strain indicated that it was hetero- 
zygous for a number of factors by showing a coefficient of 
variability of 8.29 ± .42 per cent-, it is possible that the 
selected parent plant may have belonged gametically to a 
higher class than was indicated somatically ; nevertheless, 
it can not be denied that three generations of selected 
minus extremes have produced no results. This conclu- 
sion is not valid for the plus strain. Starting with 26.3 ±. 
.10 as the mean number of leaves (F 5 ), the succeeding gen- 
erations had means of 27.1 ± .07 leaves, 28.3 ± .11 leaves 
and 30.0 db .11 leaves. The differences are 0.8, 12 and 1.7 
leaves, respectively. Progressive change has certainly f ol- 




Fig. 3. Change of Phyllotaxy in Some Plants of (77-2) -1-1 Grown in New 

Haven in 1912. 
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lowed, and unless one considers that the results of 1912 are 
somewhat too high (probably a valid assumption), the 
change has increased instead of decreased. Naturally 
there must be a decreased momentum in change of mean 
time, but this decrease is not yet shown by the figures. 
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Fig. 4. Plant op Halladay Ha- Fig. 5. Plant op Halladay Ha- 
vana Tobacco (19-2) -1-2, which Av- vana Tobacco (19-1) -1-1, which Av- 
erages 30 Leaves Per Plant. It erages 27.3 Leaves Per Plant. Three 
is the Result op Three Years op Sb- Years op Selection for Low Leap 
lection for high leap number is number have proved unsuccessful. 
Family 19, which in 1909 Averaged New Haven, 1912. 



26.3 Leaves Per Plant. 
1912. 



New Haven, 
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Eepresentative plants of the plus and minus strains of 
family 19 as obtained by three years of selection at New 
Haven are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Family No. 5 (Table VI) shows a decrease in mode 
from 28 to 26 leaves, and a similar decrease in mean from 
28.1 dz .06 leaves to 26.6 ± .09 leaves as a result of the first 
minus selection. A second minus selection, however, in- 
dicates either that the future progress is to be very slow 
or that the entire effect of selection was manifested in the 
first selected generation. 

With the three parts of Table VII we take up the re- 
sults on Family No. 6 at all three stations. The minus 
strain was carried on only two generations at Bloomfield, 
but with this exception there are data upon three genera- 
tions. At Bloomfield the two generations of selected 
minus extremes resulted in 0.6 leaf decrease in the mean, 
but at New Haven the results were negative, the means 
advancing from 25.8 ± .06 leaves to 27.9 =t .12 leaves in 
three generations, while at Forest Hill the mean remained 
practically the same. Surely selection was unprofitable 
here. 

The first year of selection from the other end of the 
curve, however, resulted in marked progress. The mean 
advanced nearly 5 leaves in each case. The original F 5 
mean is 25.8 ± .06 leaves, but the three F 6 means are 30.7 
± .09, 29.6 dz .08 and 30.8 ± .12 leaves. This is a remark- 
able concurrence of results. The means in the two suc- 
ceeding generations were about the same in the Bloomfield 
and New Haven experiments, but there was another defi- 
nite advance at Forest Hills. Such a result should not 
be unexpected. If the F 6 generation were almost but not 
quite a homozygous lot, and if one assumes that selection 
of extremes from homozygous population has no effect 
in shifting the mean, it would frequently happen that 
some individuals selected to continue the line would be 
homozygous in all factors and some heterozygous in one 
or more factors. 

The cause of the peculiar distribution of the population 
(high variability) of the F 8 generation grown in Bloom- 
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field is not clear. It is possible that the plants having 
from 18 to 23 leaves were diseased, but no such condition 
could be recognized in the field. Again, it is possible 
that a few Havana plants were mixed in by mistake, 
although as the leaves of the selection are characteris- 
tically different from Havana and as the plants with low 
leaf numbers resembled the remainder of the row, this 
supposition is improbable. The most likely explanation 
is that mutation occurred in a few gametes of the mother 
plant, a condition that did arise, or that we assume to 
have arisen, in Family 41 (see Table X). At any rate, 
the change did not follow the ipath of selection. 

In Figs. 6 and 7 are shown typical plants of Family No. 
6 obtained by three years of selection in the effort to pro- 
duce strains of high and low leaf number, respectively. 

Family No. 34 (Table VIII) is peculiar — although this 
is not the only time the phenomenon occurred — in that 
the F 5 population grown from a 24-leaved F 4 plant seems 
not to have given the true mean. Plants with a low num- 
ber of leaves (22 and 20) were selfed to carry on the 
minus strain, but both gave means higher than was shown 
by the F 5 generation. Perhaps further selection will 
produce results, but the case is not a hopeful one. The 
only evidence for such an assumption is the increased 
mean of the F 7 plus strain. If it is assumed that 24.0 is 
nearer the true mean of the F 5 population than the 22.9 
actually calculated, then the jump to 27.0 ± .08 leaves in 
the F 7 generation gives us a basis for expecting results in 
F 8 in the minus strain. 

Nothing can be said as yet about the minus strain of 
Family No. 12 (Table IX), for it happened that the first 
selection was a complete failure. Six plants were ob- 
tained, but the lowest number of leaves was 29. One of 
these plants was selfed and gave an F 7 population having 
a mean of 28.7 ± .09 leaves. Unfortunately the selections 
from this fraternity did not germinate and in 1912 we had 
to fall back on the reserve seed from which the 1911 crop 
came. The crops of 1911 and 1912 are therefore dupli- 
cates. The plus strain made an advance from 24.5 ± .10 
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leaves to either 26.8 db .07 or 29.0 ± .08 leaves. The first 
advance is 1.6, the second 0.7. We can give no explana- 




Fig. 6. Plant of Halladay Havana Tobacco (6-2) -1-1, which Averages 30.2 
Leaves Per Plant. It is the Result of Three Years of Selection for High 
.Leaf Number in Family 6, which Averaged 25.8' Leaves Per Plant in 1909j 
New Haven, 1912. 
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29 



tion of the failure of the results of 1911 and 1912 to dupli- 
cate. This is the greatest deviation obtained in the course 
of our experiments. The results of 1912 are probably 
too high. It is yet too early to say whether or not this 




Fig. 7. Plant of Halladay Havana Tobacco (6-1) -1-1, which Averages 27.9 
Leaves Pbb Plant. Three Years of Selection to Decrease the Leaf Numbeb 
of this Type Have Pboved Unsuccessful. New Haven, 1912. 
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strain is decreasing in the average annual shift of the 
mean. 

Family No. 41 shown in Table X gave perhaps the most 
peculiar results of any of the selections. It may be that 
no great shifting of the mean toward the minus end of the 
curve should have been expected, because the minus 
mothers were each rather high in number of leaves. There 
was one with 25 leaves and one with 24 leaves. This was 
unfortunate, but was made necessary by the number of 
late and diseased (mosaic) plants in the selection. Never- 
theless, each of these plants was below the mean of the 
previous generation and if a marked change would have 
followed the selection of extreme individuals, some change 
should have followed the selections of the individuals that 
were the actual mothers. But in spite of this fact the 
mean persistently rose from 23.9 ± .07 leaves to 26.3 ± .08 
leaves, then to 28.1 ± .07 leaves, although the duplicate of 
this selection grown in 1912 went down slightly to 27.4 
± .07 leaves. In the plus strain successive generations 
of mothers having 28 and 30 leaves caused a small upward 
shift of the mean ; it became first 25.7 ± .09 leaves then 
25.6 ± .14 leaves, although the 1912 duplicate of the last 
population had a mean of 26.9 ± .08 leaves. 

The extraordinary phenomenon to which we wish to 
call particular attention, however, is not this behavior of 
the minus and plus strains in the regular selection ex- 
periment, but rather the origin of a few-leaved strain 
from a single individual that appeared in the F 6 genera- 
tion of the plus strain. Eeferring to the table, it will be 
seen that in this generation a 12-leaved plant appeared. 
This is really a peculiar phenomenon, for we had never 
before observed a normal 12-leaved plant among the many 
thousands that have come under our observation. They 
do not occur. In this population the plant with the next 
lowest numbers of leaves had 20 leaves, and in classes 20 
and 21 there was only a single plant of each. This 12- 
leaved plant was selfed and gave rise to a population 
ranging from 8 leaves to 30 leaves, and having a vari- 
ability of 23.50 per cent. ± .11 per cent. The mean of the 
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distribution was 19.8 ± .28 leaves. A 10-leaved plant of 
this lot was selfed and gave a progeny with a mean of 
17.9 ± .08 leaves and a variability of 11.24 per cent. ±. .33 
per cent. What interpretation can be given these facts? 

We believe a distinct mutation occurred, a mutation 
different from those of DeVries. At least DeVries be- 
lieves that the mutations that he has observed always 
breed true. If the following hypothesis as to the origin 
of the 12-leaved plant be true, it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose with DeVries that mutations always breed true or 
even that they often breed true. Of course DeVries be- 
lieves that his Oenothera mutations obey laws different 
from those of whose mechanism we know a little. He be- 
lieves that species crosses always breed true; that they 
do not Mendelize. This belief we hold to be unfounded. 
Species crosses have never been shown to breed true. 
There have been statements to the effect that crosses be- 
tween Rubus species breed true, but no good evidence has 
been submitted in their support ; while the data of Tam- 
mes ( :11) on Linum species crosses, Davis ( :21) on GEno- 
thera species crosses, and of East ( :13) on Nicotiana 
species crosses, concur in showing that species as well as 
varieties obey Mendel's Law of segregation and recom- 
bination. Furthermore, we think that Heribert-Nilsson's 
( :12) beautiful experiments on DeVries ? s own material 
show that the latter did not collect sufficiently exact data 
on his own crosses to find out whether they bred true or 
not. 

If one is to believe that a mutation in a hermaphroditic 
plant breeds true he must suppose that constitutional 
changes occur both in the male and the female gam- 
etes, or that the change occurs after fertilization. But it 
seems more probable that such a change will take place 
either in the one or the other gamete and not in both. This 
we believe to be the explanation of the appearance of the 
12-leaved tobacco plant. A mutation occurred in either 
an egg cell or a pollen cell. It does not matter in which 
one it is assumed because there is no evidence favoring 
either case to the exclusion of the other. This cell with 
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a changed gametic constitution, — a loss of gametic fac- 
tors, — was fertilized by an unchanged cell. The un- 
changed cell may have had any of the gametic possibil- 
ities open to the germ cells of the 28-leaved plant of the 
F 5 family in which the mutation arose, and we know that 
certain factors in this plant were heterozygous, for pro- 
gressive change followed the selection of a plus extreme 
in the next generation. The 12-leaved plant was there- 
fore a hybrid. It resulted from the union of a mutating 
germ cell of the mother plant that furnished the F 6 gen- 
eration with an unchanged germ cell. We can even as- 
sume that the mutating germ cell, if fertilized by another 
of the same kind, would have produced a plant with less 
than 12 leaves. The reasons for believing this are simple. 
There is experimental evidence (Hayes, 1912) that the 
F 1 generation of a cross between varieties differing in 
their number of leaves is intermediate in character. Our 
12-leaved plant is the lone representative of such an F t 
generation. The F 2 generation therefore should give 
plants with less than 12 leaves, and in fact such plants 
did occur. The distribution marked Fa in the table is 
the F 2 generation, and this accounts for its extreme vari- 
ability. The distribution marked Fb is the F 3 generation, 
and its variability is less than half that of the preceding 
generation. 

Family No. 56 was the second family to be grown at all 
three of the experimental stations (Table XI). It arose 
from a 26-leaved plant of the F 5 generation which pro- 
duced an F 6 progeny with a mean of 24.2 ± .06 leaves and 
a mode at 24 leaves. The three generations of the minus 
strain grown at Bloomfield remained practically the same. 
The last generation did indeed show a mean 1.0 leaf 
higher than the original population, but no dependence 
can be placed in data from only 25 plants. The data on 
the minus selections grown at New Haven are for this 
reason a little more dependable. They show a fluctuat- 
ing mean, but no progress due to selection, the F 9 genera- 
tion having a little higher mean than the F 6 generations. 
The three minus selections grown at Forest Hills also 
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resulted in higher means, those for F 7 , F 8 and F 9 being 
25.3 ± .09, 26.0 ± .06 and 25.9 ± .08 leaves, respectively. 

This peculiar result implies only that the mean of the 
original F 6 population which was grown at Bloomfield 
was lower than it would have been if grown on the Forest 
Hills' soil. This is not a direct effect of environment on 
the growing plant. It has been shown conclusively in 
our pot experiments, as stated before, that starvation or 
optimum feeding has scarcely any effect on the number of 
leaves, although it has a marked effect on the develop- 
ment of many other characters. On the other hand, en- 
vironment does appear to have a marked effect on the 
number of leaves that a plant is to develop, if it acts 
during the development of the seed. It is well known by 
plant physiologists that the environment produces many 
of its effects very early in the life history of the indi- 
vidual or in the development of the organ concerned. For 
example, the so-called light leaves of the beech with two 
layers of palisade cells are differentiated from the shade 
leaves with only one row of palisade cells by the amount 
of light that falls on a branch during the season preceding 
the development of the leaves: that is, it is determined 
during the laying down of the bud from which the next 
season's growth of twig and leaves comes. This period 
during which a particular change is possible is called the 
critical period for that change by plant physiologists. 
Thus a plant may have hundreds of critical periods in its 
ontogeny, each marking an end-point of development be- 
yond which a certain feature is irrevocably fixed. For 
example, the critical period for that cell division that de- 
termines leaf size in the beech is much later than that 
which determines the number of layers of palisade cells. 

Now the critical period for influencing the number of 
leaves of the tobacco plant is practically at an end when 
the embryo plant goes into the resting stage of the seed. 
Before that time the number of leaves may be influenced 
by the external and the internal influences that form the 
total environment of the mother plant ; after that time 
environment has little influence on the number of leaves. 
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The rise in the mean of the population of the F 8 genera- 
tion of Family No. 56 is due partially to the effect of en- 
vironment, therefore, in that the mother plant was grown 
under better conditions, but is probably not to any great 
extent due to the conditions under which the plants them- 
selves were produced. 

The better environment of the mother plants does not 
account for all the rise in the means in populations F 8 
and F 9 , but it accounts for part of it. It will be noticed 
that all of the populations grown at Forest Hills had 
higher means than those grown at Bloomfield and New 
Haven, although the F 6 mother plants were grown at 
Bloomfield and not at Forest Hills. The greatest shift 
of the mean, however, comes in the F 8 and F 9 generations, 
for the mother plants of both of these populations were 
grown on the more fertile soil. There is a simple ex- 
planation of these facts, an explanation that is of great 
economic importance to practical tobacco growers. A 
part of the rise in mean at Forest Hills was due to set- 
ting the plants in the field there when they were in an 
earlier stage of development than those at Bloomfield and 
New Haven. They were not set earlier in the season (at 
least, one year they were set early, one year they were set 
at the average time and the third year they were set late), 
but they were set as small plants. When small plants 
(about 4 inches high) are set in the open the root system 
is equal to the task of supporting the aerial parts and the 
plants start right in to growing normally. There is no 
period of passivity. The plants produce leaves spaced 
with normal internodes and these leaves develop suffi- 
ciently to have a commercial value. But when the plants 
reach a height of 8 or 10 inches in the seed pans or seed 
beds and are then set in the field, the normal metabolism 
is likely to be upset for a time. The plant takes some 
time to recover its equilibrium and start a normal growth. 
During this period basal leaves begin to develop, but the 
internodes are so close together that they do not obtain 
their aliquot share of nutriment, hence they grow only to 
one quarter or one third their normal size and soon wither 
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and drop off. The leaf scars are left, but they are so 
close together that it is difficult to make a correct count of 
the number of leaves. But more important than this, 




Fig. 8. Plant of Halladay Ha- 
vana Tobacco (56-2) -1-1, which Av- 
erages 27.5 Leaves Per Plant. It 
is the Result of Three Years of Se- 
lection for High Leaf Number in 
Family 56, which in 1909 Averaged 
24.2 Leaves Per Plant. New Haven, 
1912. 



Fig. 9. Plant of Halladay Ha- 
vana Tobacco (56-1) -1-1, which Av- 
erages 24.4 Leaves Per Plant. Three 
Years of Selection for Low Leaf 
Number Have Proved Unsuccessful, 
New Haven, 1912. 
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the tobacco grower loses an average of from one to two 
of his most valuable leaves. 

The plus strain of Family No. 56, which we were dis- 
cussing when we digressed to speak of the critical periods 
of development, did show a considerable shifting of the 
mean following the selection of high-leaved mother plants. 
In the Bloomfield selections the mean went from 24.2 
± .06 to 26.7 dz .08 leaves, then to 26.8 ± .07 leaves ; in the 
New Haven experiment the mean shifted to 27.4 ± .08 
leaves, — a gain of 3.2 leaves, — and then dropped to 26.4 
zt .11 leaves, recovering again in the F 9 generation to 
27.5 ± .11 leaves ; in the Forest Hills experiment the suc- 
cessive means were 27.2 ± .08, 28.9 ± .08 and 26.7 ± .06 
leaves. Summing up the data from this experiment, it 
may be assumed to be reasonably certain that no progress 
resulted from the selection of minus extremes, but that 
there was a slight effect gradually diminishing in quan- 
tity when plus extremes were selected. 

Eepresentative plants of Family 56 obtained by three 
years of selection in the effort to produce strains of high 
and low leaf number, respectively, are shown in Figs. 
8 and 9. 

Family No. K (Table XII) was grown on a farm near 
the Bloomfield experiments, in 1910. The records of the 
F 5 generation consisted of the number of leaves of only 
31 plants. From among these individuals two plants 
were selfed to become the mothers of the F 6 generation. 
Since no dependence can be placed on the F 5 distribution 
by reason of the few plants and since it is not absolutely 
certain that the mother plants of F 6 had 20 leaves each, 
the selection really began in 1911 with theF 7 generation. 
There is a difference between the minus strain and the 
plus strain in 1911 and 1912, — 0.5 leaves the first year and 
1.3 leaves the second year, — however, so that one may 
assume the possibility of a slow shifting of the mean in 
both directions. 

The data on Family No. 73 are shown in Table XIII. 
This family came from a 28-leaved plant, one of the 
highest of the F 5 generation. The F 6 progeny of this 
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individual showed a mean of 26.9 ± .06 leaves, and from 
among them plants having 25 and 29 leaves, respectively, 
were selected to start the minus and the plus lines. These 
two mother plants gave F 7 populations alike as to mean, 
but differing by one class as to mode. The minus line 
had the higher mode. The extremes of this generation 
used in carrying on the experiment differed by 8 leaves, 
and the resulting progenies apparently followed the selec- 
tion. The means are 25.6 ± .07 and 28.2 ± .09 leaves. 
Whether these shifted means represent a permanent 
change or not we are not prepared to say. The minus 
mean is probably somewhere near the correct figure for 
in the F 9 generation it was practically the same, but in 
the F 9 generation of the plus strain the mean dropped 
from 28.2 ±.09 leaves to 26.7 ± .13 leaves. This is a 
slightly lower point than that of the original F 5 distribu- 
tion, but it was calculated from only 76 individuals. A 
conservative estimate of the significance of the results 
would probably be as follows: the mean of the minus 
strain has shifted slightly but permanently and is now 
fixed, while the mean of the plus strain has not changed 
but has shown evidence of some heterozygosis in one gen- 
eration. 

We come finally to consider Families No. 27 and No. 82, 
the data on which are listed in Tables XIV and XV. Two 
generations of both plus and minus selection were re- 
corded for Family No. 27, but only plus selections of 
Family No. 82 were grown. There is no necessity for 
considering either in detail because a simple inspection of 
the tables shows that selection has accomplished nothing. 

Conclusions 

The cumbersome and no doubt dry details of the ex- 
periments to the close of the year 1912 having been de- 
scribed, let us give a brief resume of the conclusions that 
we believe may reasonably be drawn from the data that 
have been offered. There can be no doubt that the orig- 
inal "Halladay" type of tobacco, isolated and propa- 
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gated by Mr. Shamel and Mr. Halladay from the cross 
between " Havana " and "Sumatra" tobaccos, arose 
through the segregation and recombination of the Men- 
delian factorial differences of the two plants, and not as 
a mutation. It is simply a union of the factors that stand 
for leaf size and height of plant in the "Havana" variety 
with the factors that bring about leaf shape and high 
number of leaves in the "Sumatra" variety. It hap- 
pened that the somatic characters of these varieties ac- 
count for all the characters of the hybrid. At the same 
time one must remember that strains were obtained by 
selection that averaged higher in number of leaves than did 
even the ' ' Sumatra ' ' parent. We can only conclude from 
this fact that the difference between the "Havana" and 
the "Sumatra" varieties in leaf number is greater fac- 
torially than somatically. Besides certain factors com- 
mon to the two varieties, the factors for leaf number in 
"Havana" tobacco might be represented by the letters 
AA, and those of "Sumatra" tobacco by the letters BB, 
CC, DD, EE. By recombination, this would give plants 
with a smaller number of leaves than the "Havana" 
variety and plants with a greater number of leaves than 
the "Sumatra" variety. Both combinations were ob- 
tained; and further, the theory has been shown to be cor- 
rect by the results of other crosses where both types ap- 
peared (Hayes, '12). It is probably unwise to suggest too 
concrete a factorial analysis of the cross, yet the factorial 
difference assumed above will account for all of the facts 
obtained, by simple recombination. We assume a factor 
in the heterozygous condition to account for the produc- 
tion of one leaf and a factor in the homozygous condition 
to account for the production of two leaves. The mean 
of the " Havana" variety is about 20 leaves and the mean 
of the "Sumatra" variety about 26 leaves. Somatically 
there is a difference of 6 leaves or three factorial pairs 
for which to account. But in order to have the theory 
coincide with the facts there must be at least one (pos- 
sibly two or three) factorial difference that does not show 
in the two varieties. The meaning of this statement can 
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be shown best by an illustration. The 20 leaves of the 
"Havana" variety and the first 20 leaves of the "Suma- 
tra" variety are represented by 10 pairs of factors, of 
which nine are the same and one different in the two 
strains. The "Havana" variety is nine leaf factors plus 
AA, the first 20 leaves of the "Sumatra" variety are nine 
leaf factors (the same as those in the "Havana") plus 
BB. The additional leaf factors of the "Sumatra" are 
CC, DD. EE. With these assumptions, the recombina- 
tions of a tetra-hybrid will represent our facts fairly 
accurately. But, as was stated above, it does not seem 
wise to take this interpretation of the facts too literally. 
That some such factorial combination will represent our 
facts superficially there can be no doubt, but in reality if 
one could grow hundreds of thousands of individuals and 
follow the behavior of each he would likely find himself 
constrained to represent his breeding facts by a much 
more complex system. There would probably be gametic 
couplings and factorial differences whose main effect 
would be on some entirely different character or complex 
of characters, but which would have some slight jurisdic- 
tion over leaf determination. To become diagrammatical, 
the unit characters of a house are its cornices, its win- 
dows, its floors and what not, but a collection of these 
components is not a house. "We may even exchange 
dormer windows with our neighbor, but we can exchange 
them only if they fit. Again, we may put on a coat of 
paint, a color unit, but this color unit affects the appear- 
ance of many other parts that are just as truly units. 

The essential part of our conception of the origin of 
this hybrid type is that recombinations of characters 
quantitative in their nature can be expected and predicted 
in crosses in exactly the same manner as is done with 
qualitative characters. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that here was a hybrid type that appeared 
to be breeding true to the general characters that we have 
described, in the F 4 generation. That it was not breed- 
ing true is clear from the results of the selection experi- 
ments, yet out of the small number of F 5 and F 6 families 
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taken under observation at least two were found to be 
breeding true for all practical purposes in the F 5 and F Q 
generations. We were able to reproduce the " Havana'' 
type by continued selection in Family 77 and were able 
to produce strains breeding approximately true to 30 
leaves or so by the selection of mother plants in several 
families. But can we say that any of our families are 
now fixed so that no progress can be made by selection? 
We can not. But we can say that some of them are so 
constant that it would be a loss of time for selection to be 
continued for economic results. It is important to know 
whether plant or animal populations can reach such a 
state of constancy by inbreeding that no profitable results 
can afterwards be obtained by the practical breeder. We 
believe it demonstrated by even these few data that such 
a state, a homozygous condition, occurs in a definite pro- 
portion of F 2 offspring, and can be propagated commer- 
cially at once if a sufficient number of families are grown 
to be relatively certain of including the desired com- 
bination. 

As to the problem of theoretical importance, the ques- 
tion of the true constancy of homozygotes generation 
after generation, we believe it to be fair to conclude that 
a state so constant is reached, that even for the theoret- 
ical purposes of experimental genetics it may be assumed 
as actually constant. Further experiment and larger 
numbers may show that selection can always cause a shift 
in the mean, but will necessarily be a shift so slight that 
it can be detected only by a long-continued experiment 
and enormous numbers. Assuming for the purpose of 
argument that this is the case, the matter would affect 
only the question of the trend of evolution. It may come 
to be believed, from evidence now unknown, that evolu- 
tion may progress slowly in this manner, but if it does, 
its course can hardly be demonstrated experimentally be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. The problems of experimental 
genetics can be attacked, however, from the standpoint 
that experimental evidence of the shifting of the mean of 
a homozygous population by selection is negligible. 
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Mutations may occur. We have shown the origin of 
one family by a very wide mutation. In this particular 
case it was not difficult to show that a constitutional 
change took place in a single germ cell of the mother 
plant. It was only by a lucky chance that this fact could 
be demonstrated, for with smaller changes such proof 
would be impossible ; but there is no reason to believe that 
this phenomenon is unique or even rare. It is much more 
reasonable to assume that mutations usually arise in 
single gametes than that the same change occurs simul- 
taneously in many germ cells. One should expect the 
somatic result of a mutation in an hermaphroditic plant 
— the sporting plant itself — not to breed true, therefore, 
but to behave as an F 1 hybrid between a mutating and an 
unchanged germ cell. It is true that the mutations ob- 
served by DeVries in (Enothera Lamarckiana are sup- 
posed to have bred true, but this is sometimes question- 
able even from DeVries ? s own data. The Lamarckiana 
"mutants" that did breed true are much more reason- 
ably explained as segregates from complex hybrids. 
They can be interpreted by Mendelism with no essential 
outstanding facts, but if they are to be interpreted as 
mutations, several discrepancies between what actually 
occurred and what should be expected on DeVries 's own 
theory must be explained. It must be shown why the 
changes took place in numerous germ cells, — in both the 
male and the female gametes, — and why these germ cells 
always fused at fertilization ; for the changed germ cells 
must have fused with each other because many Lamarck- 
iana plants were produced by the same mother plants that 
produced the mutations, while the mutations are sup- 
posed to have bred true. On the only other possible theory 
of mutation, that the change occurred in the developing 
zygote after fertilization, one would have to explain why 
the mutants did not often appear as bud variations, in- 
stead of these being much rarer than the supposed muta- 
tions, as is actually the case. 

We do not deny the theory of mutation as modified to 
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assume only that constitutional changes usually occur in 
the germ cells, but on this belief the sporting plants must 
often be F x hybrids, and the plant breeder must resort to 
selection to isolate his pure mutation. And by the same 
reasoning one gametic change may produce many new 
creations, for there is a chance to recombine it with all the 
known gametic differences in the species. 

No one can say how often mutations arise. It is likely 
that changes other than the one observed took place in 
our tobacco experiments, but it is not likely that they 
are sufficiently numerous to base a system of selection 
within a pure race on the possibility of their occurrence. 
The fact that no changes ensued that could be detected in 
several of our selected lines is an argument against it. 
The comparatively large jumps are the ones likely to 
have the greatest economic importance, and these are 
easily detected without refined methods of procedure. 
Small jumps can be economically important only if they 
are numerous, and, as there are absolutely no data to 
show either that they are numerous or that changes can 
be produced rapidly within homozygous pure lines through 
any other cause, it seems unwise to recommend that the 
practical breeder expend time and money to bring about 
results that either can not be expected at all or that are 
so slow and so trifling that they can not be detected in 
carefully planned and accurately executed genetic inves- 
tigations. On the other hand, the results of the last de- 
cade show that important economic results can be ob- 
tained easily and surely by selection from artificial hy- 
brids or from the natural hybrids that occur in cross- 
fertilized species by the recombination of Menclelian 
factors. We believe, therefore, that the isolation of ho- 
mozygous strains from mixtures that are either mechan- 
ical or physiological, that are either made artificially or 
are found in nature, offers the only method of procedure 
that the practical plant breeder will find financially 
profitable. 

Finally, we should like to call attention again to the 
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practical importance of determining the duration of the 
period in the course of which particular plant characters 
are responsive to the action of environmental influences. 
The character complex that has been the basis of this 
study is a striking illustration of how results from such 
investigations may be applicable to farm practise. One 
may plant a portion of the seed from a self-pollinated 
tobacco plant on poor soil or on good soil and the average 
number of leaves per plant and the general variation of 
the plants in number of leaves will remain nearly the 
same in both cases. 2 But seed selected from mother 
plants grown on the good soil will produce plants aver- 
aging slightly higher in leaf number than the plants com- 
ing from seed on mother plants whose environment is 
poor. Consequently, it is better to select seed from well- 
developed mother plants — mother plants whose environ- 
ment has been good — than from mediocre mother plants. 
There is no question here of the inheritance of an acquired 
character or of continuing to raise the number of leaves 
by cultural treatment. One simply takes advantage of 
the fact that during seed formation there is a period of 
mobility at which time the potential number of leaves of 
the young plant are practically fixed. Pending the end 
of this critical period, the number of leaves can be in- 
fluenced by external conditions within the limit of fluctu- 
ating variability. 

In the same connection, the effect of time of planting 
on the tobacco plant should again be mentioned, as this 
also emanates from environmental change. The actual 
number of leaves is, of course, practically fixed at the 
time of setting the plants in the field, but this is not true 
of the number of leaves that will have a commercial 
value. For example, a seedling with 26 potential leaves 
is planted. If it is planted when about four inches high, 
the general physiological disturbance due to transplanta- 
tion is negligible and the plant continues its normal cycle 
of development without a pause, bringing to maturity 

2 Garner's (:12) results on Maryland Mammoth are an exception to this 
statement because this variety is indeterminate in growth. 
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about 22 leaves. If planting is delayed until the seedling 
is eight or ten inches high, there is a different state of 
affairs. Development is arrested, the plant pauses to ad- 
just itself to the change. It soon recovers and continues 
its normal ontogeny, but the period of reduced growth 
has left an ineffaceable record. Several of the leaves — 
among them the more valuable leaves — have been so 
affected during this readjustment, that they develop to 
only a fraction the size that they should attain because 
the internodes between them are so short, due to the con- 
stricted development that normal metabolism does not 
occur. Thus there is a loss of one or two leaves, which 
on several acres of tobacco may make the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Hence, the grower should not de- 
lay setting his plants in the field until they have become 
overgrown in the seed bed. 

March, 1913 
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